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THE LEGEND OF ULYSSES IN DANTE AND 
TENNYSON. 





NO. I. 


The birds’ quiet singing, that tells us 
What life is, so clear. 

—The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago, 

He heard and he knew this life’s secret, 
I hear and I know.— Browning. 

Ulysses if not the greatest is the most interesting of the Greeks 
who went to Troy. He is also the best known. The legend of 
his life has come down to us 1n one of the world’s noblest poems, 
the great sea-song of the Odyssey, the mellow essence of old 
Hellenic civilisation, written in the youth of the world but probably 
in the age of the poet, for it possesses in a more than ordinary 
degree the incomparable serenity of Greek wisdom and art. 


There is a certain complexity in the character of Ulysses, a 
rich mingling of elements, which brings him more within the reach 
of our sympathies than the superb figures of Achilles or Ajax 
Telamonius, or Agamemnon, King of Men, with their colossal sim- 
plicity of action and motive. Ulysses in comparison is almost a 
modern. It is not only that he combines the heroism of the 
warrior with the sagacity of the counsellor. Even to Homer he 
is more than this. He 1s besides—the grand characterising stroke 
is given in the opening lines of the Odyssey—the man of profound 
and soul-subduing experiences, who has seen many cities and 
observed the different ways of men. He is the type of an intellec- 
- tual curiosity in comparison with which that other ocean wanderer, 
the Aineas of Virgil, notwithstanding his ‘‘piety’’ is an almost 
colourless and insignificant conception. In Sophocles there is a 
further evolution of the conception of Ulysses. The great drama- 
tist seems to find something in his character suitable for the 
expression of a critical and philosophical spirit, of a mind which 
has to some extent risen above the prejudices and the limited 
religious feeling of the ordinary Greek. In the Philoctetes he is 
perhaps something of the sophist, but he has something too of the 
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wisdom of the philosopher, of the sage follower of Athene Pollias, 
guardian of states and civil order. Those words of his in answer 
to the imprecations of Philoctetes and the superstitious fears of 
the chorus are the calm utterance of a mind which has considered 
the conflicting claims of the state and of private morality, and is 
basing its resolution on a broader conception of moral law than 
they can understand: 

‘‘There is much I could say in regard to these charges of his, 
if this occasion were a fit one. But here a single word must serve 
me. Where the circumstances require such action as ye have 
seen, then I am such as ye now see me (3.¢. a servant of the state 
using, as I have had to do all along, my intellect to overreach 
proud unmanageable heroes who would otherwise bring ruin on 
us all), but wherever the case to be determined regards righteous 
and honourable men, there could be found none more regardful 
of the divine laws than I.”—(Philoctetes, 1047-50.) 

And in the Ajax, Ulysses represents a still more positive 
advance beyond the ordinary limits of moral sentiment in the 
Greek. It is true that with all this there is a darker thread in his 
character, a preference for stratagem and finesse which is not far 
from love of them, and although this side is not strongly accented 
in the Iliad or the Odyssey, where perhaps the worst epithets 
attached to his name are those addressed to him half fondly, half- 
reproachfully by Pallas in the 12th Book, yet it is the side which 
is most conspicuous in his traditional achievements in connection 
with the Trojan war. And it Is the side emphasised by the later 
poets, to whom he is little more than the personification of wile 
and stratagem. 

The Latin poets, Virgil and Ovid in particular, darken and 
obscure the higher Homeric legend of the divine Ulysses, dto¢ 
“Odvacevs. Virgil coins for him the harsh epithets, scelerum 
inventor, hortator scelerum, inventor of crimes, adviser of crimes; 
and Ovid besides borrowing the latter phrase presents him in the 
13th book of the metamorphosis, as something resembling the 
Greek of the poet’s own time, fluent in speech and artful, but not 
much better than a coward in action. 


qui clam, qui semper inermis 
Rem gerit, et furtis incantum decipit hostem. 


It is true it is an enemy that speaks, Ajax, but that even an 


‘ 
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enemy should speak so shows how decidedly the true Homeric 
legend of Odysseus, the great, the wise, the much daring and much 
enduring, had been overlaid with an inferior conception. 


It is hard to say in what different forms the story of Ulysses 
reached Dante. He knew the Latin poets well, but Homer and 
the Greeks only as great traditions. Like most classical stories, 
the legend seems to have received considerable accretions of an 
incongruous or grotesque character from the wonder-loving medi- 
zval mind, some of which, such as the story of the foundation of 
Lisbon by Ulysses, may have suggested to Dante the idea of a 
second voyage. That he took it from the prophecy of Teiresias in 
the Odyssey seems less probable. But however that may be, it is 
wonderful how the true features of the Homeric hero, the genuine 
ideal of the sea-farer Ulysses, appear again in Dante’s picture of 
him. For one thing, the whole classical world, whether in myth, 
history, or legend, was equally and almost terribly real to 
Dante. Along with the contemporary history of Italy, that bitter 
little world of civic and political strife, it constituted nearly the 
sum total of human life with which he was intimately acquainted, 
with which his reason could deal freely and judicially. The two 
form the universe of facts on which he trains and exercises his 
judgment of life. The one, the world of Italy, he knows intimately 
by personal knowledge and sure tradition ; the other, the classical 
world, distant as it is, is as distinct as contemporary fact for his 
imagination and 1s even more treasured as a part of human life 
which has been made permanent, lucid, and of ideal significance 
in the forms of art and literature. All outside is a world compara- 
tively unillumined or altogether obscure to him. So that he grasps 
that classical world and its figures, whether a legendary Capaneus 
or an actual Cato, with such fervour of imagination and insight, 
with such profound gratitude for its light and guidance, that every 
fact in it is instinct with life and meaning for him. And accord- 
ingly in that great series of dramatic monologues, the “‘ Men and 
Women” of the Inferno and Purgatorio, the first type that his 
imagination calls up of any species of malefactor is always, if 
possible, a personage from the classical world. In this way he 
steadies his judgment amongst the distracting influences of per- 
sonal and political sympathies or antipathies, and makes a moral 
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synthesis of the ancient and modern world which in some degree 
liberates and broadens his view of life. 

Dante guided by Virgil has advanced into the Inferno as far 
as the eighth circle, which is divided into ten great pits each 
appropriated to a distinct class of those who have misused their 
intellect for malicious and fraudulent ends. As he comes to the 
eighth pit and standing on the sloping edge surveys its gloomy 
depths, he perceives innumerable tnoving shrouds of flame thick as 
the fire-flies that the Italian peasant sees of a summer-night in the 
valley where he is accustomed to labour; and each shroud of flame; 
as he guesses even before Virgil tells him, conceals a sinner, one 
who has abused his intellect in guileful deceits and stratagems. 
The sight of it is painful in his memory still. At the thought of it, 
he tells us, he puts ‘‘a rein on his intellect more than he is wont, 
in order that it should not run where virtue does not guide it, In 
order that if Providence has bestowed on him the blessing of 1n- 
tellect he may not turn it into a curse to himself.” 

Amongst these pillars of flame which sweep rapidly and silently 
past below him, he sees one advancing the flame of which is 
divided at the top so that it has a double peak,—like the twin 
flames on the funeral pyre of Eteocles and his brother, he thinks, 
remembering a passage in Statius which had evidently strongly 
affected his imagination to be recalled at such a moment. ‘‘Who 
is in that fire,” he asks Virgil? And Virgil tells him, ‘‘ inside of 
that Ulysses and Diomedes suffer, and thus together they run 
united in punishment as they were united in crime. Within that 
flame there is lamentation for the stratagem of the horse (by 
which Troy was taken) and the arts by which Deidamia lost 
Achilles and Troy its Palladium.” 

Such, as far as Dante has comprehended the teaching and 
theology of the doctors of the Church, is the inevitable place of 
Ulysses amongst the damned. Of the guilt there is no doubt. Does 
it not stand written and re-written in emphatic words in what for 
Dante is the highest authority, the /Eneid of Virgil, scelerumgue 
inventor, Ulixes? As for the punishment it is thus, as Dante has 
seen,—not degrading but exceedingly painful, the punishment of 
one wrapped in the hell-fire of his own eager scheming mind ; 
and it could not be otherwise. For Dante however much he 
admires, or even loves and respects some of the personages he 
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meets in the Inferno never falters in his stern theological judg- 
ment of their sin and the place it condemns them totthere. Even 
his old master, Brunetto Latini, himself a poet and philosopher, 
whom Dante addresses tenderly—O dear and amiable image of 
him who while in the world taught me how man is made eternal, 
come l’'uom s’eterna—is there in the burning sand of the seventh 
circle, his face blasted with flame. 

That is the theological aspect of Dante’s judgments, stern, 
inflexible, minatory as a Hebrew prophet’s for a thoughtless 
humanity which does not seriously realize the nature and pains 
of crime. Brunetto, the dear old soul,—he was born almost half 
a century before Dante, and must have been a very venerable 
image in the poet’s mind,—had thought he was only ‘‘ 1 poco 
mondanetto,” perhaps a little......!. The apology might have passed 
readily with our nineteenth century Goethe, according to whom 
‘‘the sins of poets are not deep” (Dichter siindigen nicht viel) 
but it is of no avail with Dante though he must have known it 
well. He looks sadly at his old master and says with grave sur- 
prise, Are you here, Ser Brunetto? The question and the surprise 
it implies, may be a kind of dramatic machinery, but there is little 
which is merely of that character in Dante and is not also attached 
to some underlying reality. It seems as if when the vision of this 
particular sin was strong upon him, Dante had realized ina flash, 
as it were, the truth of reports never perhaps before quite clear 
to him regarding that ‘dear paternal image.’ 

Thick indeed is the veil which hides the reality of Dante’s 
ideas from us, strange and alien to our ways of thought are the 
forms in which he expresses judgments which yet have a reality 
and meaning as deep as anything that could be said in this cen- 
tury of ours. That Dante should sit in deliberate judgment on 
the character of a fabulous Ulysses, a character appreciated 
by him only at second hand through the distorted versions of it 
given in the Latin poets, may seem in the last degree unedifying. 
But to Dante it is a problem of the profoundest interest, for 
Ulysses is the great prototype of these, and they are many, many 
as the fire-flies of a summer night in a Tuscan valley, who abuse 
the gift of intellect for purposes of wile or deceit. Amongst them 
are men of great gifts, not ignoble in character, heroic in action, 
persistence and endurance. Of such Dante perceives Ulysses to 
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be the classical type, and it 1s in language of unusual excitement 
that he -beys Virgil to stay till that moving shroud of flame with 
its double peak come near them. Virgil replies that Dante’s 
desire is a worthy one, and when ‘the two-horned flame’ is suffi- 
ciently near, he himself addresses the pair of Greek heroes Ulysses 
and Diomed whom it conceals. ‘‘O ye, who are two within one 
flame, if I have merited anything from you whilst I lived; if I 
have merited much or little (assat o poco, says Virgil, conscious no 
doubt of that tmpius Tydides...... scelerumgque inventor Ulixes, and 
other hard epithets) when I made the lofty rhyme, (alts: versz, 
clearly distinguished by Dante from his own plainer diction and 
humbler rhythms) do not move away, but one of you say where it 
was that he perished and came to meet his fate.” 


Virgil as usual has divined what Dante wanted to know. At 
his words the higher of the two burning peaks began to sway like 
a flame agitated by the wind, and a murmuring voice ‘as if it were 
a tongue that spoke’ came forth and told them of the last voyage 


of Ulysses. 


Neither the sweet bond of a son, (it said) nor pious affection 
for an aged father, nor the love I owed Penelope, which should 
have made her days joyful, could quell within me the burning 
desire I had to see the world and the ways of men in their vice 
and in their virtue. But with a little band of companions who 
did not desert me, I set out in a vessel alone on the great open 
sea. We saw both coasts as far as Morocco and Spain and the 
island of the Sardinians, and the others that the sea washes 
round. And I as well as my companions were old and worn, 
when we came to that narrow strait where Hercules set up his 
pillars for a mark that men might be warned not to go beyond 
that. On the right hand I left Seville (note the haughty ellipsis 
I, Ulysses, disregarding the warning, continued my voyage) ; 
on the left, Cewta was already out of sight. O brothers, I said, 
who through a hundred thousand perils have reached the west- 
ern bounds of the world, do not refuse to the little spell of 
waking life yet left us the experience of a world unknown to 
men. Consider the seed of which ye are (humanity 7.e. highest of 
created things) ye were not made to live like the beasts (without 
ideals or aspirations), but to follow virtue and knowledge. With 
this little oration (‘‘orazion,’’ Dante does here, as once in a while, 
use the grand word instead of the plain one, because, little as it 
is, the speech 1s in ‘high style’ as Chaucer would say.) With 
this little oration | made my companions so eager to go forward 
that after it I could hardly have restrained them. And so, 
having turned the stern of the boat east, (Ulysses finds it impos- 
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sible to describe where the bow was turned to) we made wings 
of our oars for this wild flight (‘‘al folle volo,” mad flight, con- 
scious of venturing farther perhaps than is permitted to men) 
bearing always a little to the left in our course. 


Ulysses then goes on to tell how they voyaged till they saw 
the southern stars, and had been five months on the great deep 
when a mountain appeared looming gray in the distance and of 
such height that he had never seen anything like it. They were 
in high spirits when suddenly joy was turned into wailing ; for off 
that new land came a storm blasteand struck the bow of the boat. 
‘‘Three times it swung her round in a maelstorm, the fourth time 
her poop rose in the air and her bow went under—thus it was 
ordained—so that the sea closed over us.” 


Here then we have something like a reconstruction of the 
Ulysses of the Odyssey, the man of heroic endurance and noble 
aspirations, ‘not born to live like a brute’, but with an intellectual 
curiosity, a divine thirst for knowledge and experience which the 
Sirens knew how to tickle cunningly in their song.* This is the 
other half of Dante’s judgment of the life and character of Ulysses, 
the free moral judgment which he puts in curious yet not alto- 
gether irreconcileable contrast to the theological judgment, reach- 
ing in this way beyond the limited theological ideas of his age yet 
keeping in conformity with them, It 1s this comprehensiveness 
which makes the Divina Commedia in spite of the narrowness 
and rigid limitations of its author’s theology, liberal, compas- 
sionate, human. 


To Dante Ulysses is a solemn reality, a heroic life, yet doomed 
to never-ending pains for that misuse of the divine gift of intellect. 


ADR Gre tepdmevos vietae xae Tecova etdws.—Od. Bk. XII. 
Ulysses ! stay thy ship, and that song hear 
That none past ever but it bent his ear, 

But left him ravished, and instructed more 
By us, than any ever heard before. 

For we know all things whatsoever were 

In wide Troy laboured ; whatsoever there 
The Grecians and the Trojans both sustain’d 
By those high issues that the Gods ordain’d. 
And whatsoever all the earth can show 

T’ inform a knowledge of desert, we know. 


Chapman’s Transl. 
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Perhaps even that voyage, that ‘mad flight’ beyond the straits of 
Hercules is an act of temerity towards the gods, another product 
of that restless scheming mind not content with the limits which 
the deity has set for the world of men, and which the semi-divine 
Hercules has taken the trouble to mark for them, so that the 
storm blast must arise and the sea engulf him. That is what 
Dante sees Ulysses to be, an audacious man too disregardful of 
divine traditions, too unscrupulous in his ambition; unfit there- 
fore notwithstanding his greatness for that honourable first circle 
of the Inferno where Homer is, ‘l’alttsstmo poeta,’ and where 
Aristotle, ‘the master of those who know,’ sits ‘in the midst of the 
philosophic family.” No love nor respect can rescue him from 
Malebolge, not even the charity of a St. Francis, for the black imp 
that drags men there is Rhadamanthine in his logic and, as that 
other sinner Guido da Montefeltro knows, bases himself irrefra- 
gably on the principle of non-contradiction. 

Venir se ne dee git tra’ miei meschini, 

Perche diede ‘Il consiglio frodolente 

sed ueeeaneiie neenaaee tulad laiiteeresseseeaueeek OFSE 

Tu non pensavi ch’io loico fossi* 

And yet on the other hand Dante sees that Ulysses has also 
many virtues, that he is heroic in achievment and aspiration and re- 
solved not to live like a brute, but to follow noble things and attain 
knowledge. We may understand that it is difficult for Dante, a 
man of the 13th century with a rigid theological system and a firm 
belief in the existence of hell and purgatory, to reconcile elements 
so conflicting and to give us any human and credible picture of a 
Ulysses at all. The theologian and the poet are at war in him 
here in a sort of opposition that he cannot altogether reconcile. 
The theological judgment remains to some extent distinct from 
the moral one, and different. But his merit as a poet and inter- 
preter of life is that he feels and sees all sides, as comprehensively 
as we even now might feel and see them, and sets it all down 
reconciled or unreconciled. 

This legend of Ulysses then as Dante has handled it contains 
a profound conception of life. It is the portait of a character 
powerful and heroic, but in which the good and evil elements are 
much mixed, and it is drawn on the whole with a freedom of 
judgment and a breadth of human sympathy which reach beyond 


*Inferno, Canto 27, a yood specimen of grim Dantesque humour. 
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the theological limitations and even the moral sense of that age. 
It impresses us with a curious sense of resemblance, at least of 
affinity to some of Robert Browning’s studies in Men and Women, 
that of Andrea del Sarto, for example, Its artistic form, the 
dramatic monologue, is practically the same, it 1s similar in depth 
and comprehensiveness, and in spirit the difference arises rather 
from different theological conceptions than from a difference of 
the moral sense. Even the proportion of real and (maginative ele- 
ments in their work must for both poets have been much the same. 

Where Dante got the hint for his last voyage of Ulysses, 
whether from Homer or Solinus, is a question of little or no 
importance. It is sufficient in this respect that he is true to 
nature and has sympathetically divined the ineradicable instinct 
of the wandering Ulysses. But since he was not acquainted with 
Homer, the question where he got his high ideal of Ulysses as the 
man of profound experiences and of noble aspirations, the follower 
‘of virtue and knowledge’ is of some significance; for to reach it 
amidst the inferior legendary matter, the base accretions of Ovid, 
the uncomprehending indifference of Statius with his cuckoo-like 
reiteration—tarde reducis Ulixi, and the curious frigidity, to say 
the least, of Virgil for the great Homeric hero of the Odyssey, 
even Dante, strong and loving as his grasp of that ancient world 
was, needed some direct help. 

And there can hardly be any doubt that he got it from Horace, 
not Horace the Anacreontic poet of love and wine, who follows 
the rest of them with a new branding epithet of his own, duplicis 
Ulixei, but that wise counsellor of youth, the Horace of the satires 
and epistles, under which title, ‘Ovazio satiro,’ Dante gives him an 
honourable place amongst the virtuous ancients in the first circle. 
In the first of his epistles to Lollius, Horace explains the excellence 
and profound morality of the two great Homeric poems to the 
patrician youth who is just then giving, by way of elocutionary ex- 
ercise, public recitations from them in Rome. Horace’s lines are 
a good specimen of moral interpretative criticism and probably 
go a thought deeper than the exegesis of contemporary tutors, else 
he had hardly thought of sending them to Lollius. His character- 
isation of the Iliad is eminently Horatian, witty, sensible, but 
showing no great sympathy with all that heroic bustle of war and 
intrigue. ‘‘For all the delirium of the kings it is the people of the 
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Greeks that must suffer. Faction, stratagem, crime, lust and rage, 
outside and inside of Ilium there is sinning alike.” But he recog- 
nizes with an accent of preference the serene wisdom and less 
troubled atmosphere of the Odyssey. In particular he revives with 
almost surprising clearness and depth that ideal of the divine 
Ulysses which inspires it, and which its heroic rhythm carries 
safely over the ocean of time, like the hero himself, adversis rertm 
smmersabtlis undis—not to be submerged in any billows of adverse 
fortune. The very first line is a scornful and emphatic flout to 
the baser legend which Roman invidia or mere want of insight 
may be giving too much countenance to— 

Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssem.* 


Then follows some lines which characterize finely and completely 

what is worthy and heroic in the life of Ulysses, 
the conqueror of Troy, the prudent and observant man who 
had examined the cities and customs of many men, and while 
strenuously working a way across the wide ocean for himself 
and comrades, went through many a hardship, a man whom 
the billows of unpropitious fate could not overwhelm. You 
know, Lollius, of the Sirens’ song and the fatal cup of Circe, of 
which had he been so foolish and greedy to drink as his com- 
panions were, he would have becomie the degraded and soulless 
slave of an impure woman, would have lived like an unclean 
dog, or a hog that wallows in the mud. Compared with him, 
we, in our day, are but cyphers ana born to dc nought but 
consume the fruits of the earth—/fruges consumere nati. 

A beautiful allegory! Lollius, from which you will learn more 
than from the ethics of Chrysippus and Crantor—so Horace says. 
I have no doubt that it is from these lines chiefly that Dante took 
the higher side of his conception of Ulysses. Every feature of 
Dante’s Ulysses is to be found there, except the fraud, for Horace 
is thinking only of the Odyssey, while Dante, to whom the Ulysses 
of Homer, of Virgil, and of Ovid is no fable but a distinct reality, 
has to reconcile the different aspects as he best can. And his chief 
help is this passage of Horace. Every note of it has sunk deep 
into Dante’s mind and is reproduced in his description of that last 
voyage sometimes with the candour of a great poet borrowing, 
sometimes with his power of transforming and re-issuing. It is 
curious that the latest commentator on Dante, Scartazzini, 


*On the other hand he has set before us Ulysses as an instructive example of what valour and 
what wisdom can achieve. 
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should have missed such a probable reference. Horace’s ‘‘imulto- 
rum providus urbes”’, &c., gives Dante the key-note, ‘‘the burning 
desire which I had to get experience of the world and of the 
vices and virtues of men.”’ Horace’s ‘“‘virtus et sapientia” is ren- 
dered in the same words in Dante’s ‘‘vtrtute e conoscenza’’; and the 


general force of the Horatian lines, 
Quae si. . - + .  bibisset 
Vixisset canis immundus, vel amica luto sus, 
Nos numerus sumus, et fruges consumere nati. 


is fairly interpreted in that ‘little oration’ of Ulysses to his com- 
panions, ‘‘Consider the seed of which ye are; ye were not made 
to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and wisdom.” 

It is curious to see how much nearer Horace is in his spirit 
and point of view to the 19th century than Dante. To the Latin 
poet the story of Ulysses is only a noble allegory, a legend from 
which he can with perfect freedom sweep away all baser over- 
growths; but to Dante the life of Ulysses, alike on its brighter 
and its darker side, is too real for him to tamper with. The 
facts are there, undeniable, and he cannot, much as he admires 
the man, altogether follow the easy and benignant judgment of 
Horace. He even goes out of his way a little—giving thereby 
much trouble to commentators—to note that Circe with her 


glamour took a whole year and more from the hero, 
Circe che sottrasse 
Me pit d’un anno /a presso a Gaeta. 
Between Virgil’s character of him and Horace’s in short, Ulysses 


is a difficult problem for Dante, a man not to be either wholly 
banned or wholly blest, certainly not quite an exemplar for Lollius 
and patrician youth, nor yet merely a warning. That picture of 
him on his last voyage, steering with heroic audacity to his fate 
over the western ocean, has to speak for itself, and give some 
relief to feelings which remain to a considerable extent, unuttered 
and for Dante even unutterable—d zolupyjyay, Odveced ! For 
Dante had an intense admiration for that strength of soul which 
does not turn aside either for ease or for danger, and disdains 
compromise as an incurable wound to its own vitality. The two 
men for whom he betrays a respect bordering on awe are both in 
the Inferno undergoing much the same painful though not degrad- 
ing punishment,— Ulysses and the Ghibelline chief Farinata, who 
looked as if he held all hell in scorn. JAMES CAPPON. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF CANADA, * 


(A PAPER READ TO THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, CHICAGO, ) 





have been asked to give an estimate of the character and 


movement af the religious thought and life of Canada, and 
in making the estimate to limit myself to the Protestant churches. 
The limit simplifies the problem. Of our five millions of people, 
fully two millions are Roman Catholics, and the great majority 
of these— French by race and language—would require separate 
treatment in any discussion. They were as completely cut off 
from France by the conquest of 1763 and by the French Revo- 
lution as they were from all currents of American life by distinc- 
tive institutions, laws and language which British legislation 
secured tothem. They have in consequence remained—for good 
and evil alike—to a great degree unaffected by the modern spirit. 
Of the Protestants of Canada, more than nine tenths are Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Anglicans or Baptists, this being the order 
in the census; and as their historical evolution has been deter- 
mined by a common environment and common causes, their 
general religious condition and movement can be traced without 
much difficulty. \ 

Three events, subsequent to 1743, exercised a controlling in- 
fluence on the Canadian people; the forced migration from the 
States into the different provinces of a hundred thousand Tories 
or U. E. Loyalists, at the close of the Revolutionary War; the 
voluntary migration from Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly in 
the second quarter of this century ;-and the political unification 
of Canada into a Dominion in 1867, followed by the opening up of 
the Northwest and the extension of the country to the Pacific. 


The first event shaped our character in infancy. We some- 
times speak of the United States as a new country, but it is of 
venerable antiquity compared with Protestant Canada. When 
the Republic began its national career, nigh 120 years ago, it had 
behind it then more than a century and a half of cclonial life, the 
vigour and breadth of which may be estimated by its achievements 
and the character of the men it reared to begin and carry toa 
successful close the struggle with the mother-country. It counted 
three millions of people descended from the best stock in the 
world. It included a resolute maritime population, and had en- 
gaged in external wars. It had established schools, churches and 
universities, and its missionary and literary activities proved that 
it was not living for or by bread alone. But there were no, English- 
speaking Canadians at that time, with the exception of a handful 
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